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THE SITUATION 


In order to form an intelligent opinion of the 
business and financial prospects for the coming 
vear it is necessary first to ascertain what 
were the main factors in bringing to an end the 
business expansion of 1919 and 1920, and then 
to examine these major causes to determine 
whether or not they have been eliminated in 
whole or in part or are still preventing a return 
of prosperity. 

Early in 1920, 


had 


between the existing supply of merchandise and 


it began to be realized that 


there been a miscalculation of the ratio 
materials and the demand for them and of the 
effect of continually rising prices. 

Those connected with industries whose product 
is distributed very largely during fairly definitely 
fixed and comparatively short selling seasons, and 
which must manufacture for stock between the 
seasons, found on closer inspection that mer- 
chants’ shelves were not bare as had been sup- 
posed but that on the contrary warehouses were 
full and that the buyer’s demands had suddenly 
subsided. The supposed shortage of goods was 
seen to be the result of a great deal of speculation 
supplemented by a crippled transportation sys- 
tem. People everywhere had been on a spend- 


ing Orgy 


a natural reaction from wartime 
restraints — but the unprecedented high prices 
for commodities were getting to be out of reach. 
This isa very important point because the pur- 
chasing power of the 


largest single body of 


customers in the country —-the farmers— began 


to decline in 1919. Farm product prices as a 
whole continued, to be sure, to increase after that 
time, but at a slower rate than most groups of 
commodities so that the effect was to force the 
farmer to sell more of his produce to buy the 


things he When the 


declines, business 


needed. farmer’s pur- 


chasing power throughout 


the United States 


is generally apt to slow 
down. 

Have the causes of the depression been elim- 
inated or even partially rectified ? 
cal Yes” or “No” 
as supply is 
stocks 


A categori- 
is not sufficient. As far 


concerned, the excess 


Without a 


doubt, there was a surplus of many lines of 


largest 
were of raw materials. 
finished goods, but it did not compare with the 


over-supply of raw materials. As a rule, a 
complete change has occurred so that at present 
there does not appear to be an unwieldy surplus 


The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York computes each 


of the more important commodities. 


week the average price of 12 basic raw materials. 
The fact that the average price has remained 
close to the 1913 average since June would seem 
to indicate that the liquidation among these 
The 


con- 


raw materials has been quite thorough. 


stocks of two commodities intimately 
nected with the largest industries in New Eng- 
land —wool and cotton—were greatly in 
excess of normal requirements a year ago. Today 
there is barely enough cotton to provide for a 
continuance of the present rate of consumption 
until another crop is gathered next summer, while 
there is already apprehension over a scarcity of 
desirable grades of wool. As a general rule the 
existent stocks of raw materials used for manu- 
On 


foodstuffs such as 


facturing purposes are not excessive. the 


other hand, the stocks of 
corn, wheat and sugar still appear to be larger 
than present requirements and accordingly do 
not have an upward price tendency.  There- 
fore the farmer is not able to get a larger amount 
of other commodities in exchange for a given 
quantity of his product than he was a year 
This 


reckoned 


ago r2 months without improvement. 
is an important factor which must be 
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with in forecasting business activity during 1922. 

The 
stocks of materials is but a temporary phase of 


How 


ductive capacity of 


relative size Ol the already available 


the situation. to utilize the surplus pro- 


the country is a question 
vill no doubt receive attention for several 


New 


ing plants were made during the war period 


which 


years. factories and extensions to exist- 


and the two vears of high prices without in 
many cases the exercise of sound business 
discretion. The immediate and yet far-reach- 


ing effect of these is to handicap the concerns 


involved with burdensome fixed charges and 


overhead expenses. A minor effect is that it 


gives the appearance ol more unemployment 
than is really present, thereby causing a loss of 
confidence. 

Demand 


mand becomes less 


De- 


commodity 


is the complement of Supply. 
insistent when 
prices soar too high. Yet the present demand 
of the ultimate consumer for ordinary merchan- 


dise as registered by the volume of sales made 


by representative department stores is_ sur- 


prisingly large. The Christmas trade this year 
from early reports was the largest in the history 
The broad 


is selling readily 


of many old and well known concerns. 


class of so-called “staples” 


and there is apparently no reason why they 


should not continue to do so. A glance at the 
group of products known as producers’ goods 

goods used in further manufacture — reveals a 
different story. Iron and steel mills are running 
at less than one-half of capacity. The output 
of bituminous coal is at an abnormally low rate. 
Many copper mines are still closed. These are 
a few instances of basic industries in which there 
are no excessive stocks existent and vel which 
are decidedly quiet. There are several reasons 
for this stagnation, but the chief ones hinge on 


the price factor and plant expansion—not, as is 


often stated, entirely on the loss of foreign 
trade. The trouble from plant expansion has 
been previously noted. It will probably re- 


quire several years for the normal demands of 
trade to equal the available output of a number 
Meantime, 


severe competition, which will in itself tend to 


of our industries. there will be 


reduce overhead expenses. 


Chis problem can 
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be worked out only through the passage of time, 


and should continually diminish. 

But the matter of prices is more serious be- 
cause it is inseparably connected with the ques- 
tion of labor costs—noting that labor costs do 
not mean wages. The relation which existed be- 
fore the war between wages in general and com- 
modity prices has been changed. Either the 
methods of conducting industry must be altered 
to meet the present labor conditions, or prices 
and wages must approach the old balance before 
business can enter upon another period of sus- 
The 
modity prices during the World War closely par- 
alleled that of the Civil War period. It 


future price trend is to be a repetition of 


tained prosperity. movement of com- 


the 
that 
of 1865 to 1896, there should be a gradual down- 
ward movement in prices for several vears to 


come. But it would not necessarily follow 


that wages would decline in purchasing power 


during the coming vears. If, as just suggested, 


the present methods of merchandising — for 


instance, are altered so as to reduce the cost 


of distribution, or manufacturing processes 


are improved by new = machinery, inven- 


tions, discoveries, and cheaper fuel, thereby 


lessening production costs, or if artificial re- 


striction of labor's output is eliminated or mod- 


erated, in order to reduce labor costs, then it 


will be entirely possible for wages to remain high 
in relation to commodity prices. 
It will be seen from this discussion that ap- 


parently considerable time will be required 


before trade will so increase that it will be able 


to consume all of the goods that the country 


can produce. But in the meantime, there will 


undoubtedly be periods when the supply of 


goods available at the moment is_ hardly 


sufficient to meet the demand, and there will 
be an increase in business activity of more or 
This 


apparently approaching, and it is possible 


less temporary nature. condition 1s 


that 
next year will be one of the periods of in- 
creased business and industrial activity in New 


England. 


A review, by the Federal Reserve Board, oT the usiness 
situation throughout the country appears on page 15 this 
issue. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 


General Money Market. 
of steadily 


successive 


The year 1921 was 
falling discount 
the 


3oston 


notable as one 
Through 
the Federal Reserve 
from 7 per (the highest on 
414 per cent.,— the lowest since 
1917. These reductions, however, have been 
reflected the outside market, in 
commercial paper, Bankers’ Acceptances, and 
United States Treasury Certificates of Indebted- 
than in any marked the 
rate charged by banks to their customers. 


reductions, 
Bank of 


rates. 

rate at 
was cut 
record) to 


Cent. 
more in 


ness, reduction in 


Brokers’ commercial paper, which opened the 
year not far from an 8 per cent. basis, closed the 
year close to 5 per cent. The going rate on 
Bankers’ Acceptances fell dur'ng the year from 
a high of 6! per cent. to 41 per cent. And the 
market value of 90-day United States Treasury 
Certificates of has 
such an extent that they now yield 37% per cent. 
on the investment as against 5° per cent. a year 
ago. The market for paper has 
grown duller as the year wore on, becoming al- 
most stagnant in December. The demand for 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Certificates of In- 
on the other hand, was in excess of 


Indebtedness increased to 


commercial 


debtedness, 
the supply, especially during the last quarter 
of the year, when large corporations with tem- 
porarily idle funds were heavy buyers. 

The rates which prevailed at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston for the purchase of 
bills in the open market tended, during a large 
part of the year, to shift the offerings to this 
bank and to send those banks which have been 
realizing on their secondary reserve back to the 
bill dealers. In November, however, after the 
4/4 per cent. rate went into effect, the Reserve 


BOSTON MONEY MARKET 





Bank was called upon to make but few purchases 
for its own account, its rates being slightly less 
favorable to the seller than could be obtained 
from the dealers. 


2 


Money rates in the open market at Boston 
on December 19 were as follows: 
Commercial Banks to Customers 514-6 per cent. 
Brokers’ Call Money, 516 per cent. 
go-day Bankers’ Acceptances, unendorsed, 414 per cent 
Commercial Paper (note brokers), 5-5/4 per cent. 
Year Collateral Loans 514-514 per cent. 


Banking Operations. Not in a period of four 
vears have the loans of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, based on government securities, been 
as low as during the last quarter of this year 
when they averaged around $25,000,000,—less 
than one-sixth of their peak of May 2, r919. On 
the other hand, commercial discounts, 


secured and unsecured,” averaging in the neigh- 


‘otherwise 


borhood of $40,000,000 were more than two-fifths 
of their record high point of December 30, 1920, 
and more than eight times their 1919 low point. 

The year 1921 has been one of notable im- 
provement in the reserve position of the Federal 
Bank of 
inflow of gold, which reached its peak ($266, 
000,000) in August. Since that time the gold 
holdings have fluctuated up and down, without 
any definite trend, the proportion of gold to 


Reserve 30ston, marked by a steady 


total cash reserves varying but little from 95 per 
cent. during the entire year. The actual reserve 
ratio against combined note and deposit liabil- 
ity has grown from 53 per cent. to 80 per cent. on 
December 14, reaching a peak of 82.9 per cent. 
on November 9, on which date the adjusted ratio, 
which pictures the New England situation only, 
exactly as if no inter-Reserve Bank transactions 
had taken place, rose to 86.8 per cent. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE RESERVE RATIOS 
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Member Banks. The changing business require- 
ments of the larger industrial centers were re- 
flected in a substantial contraction of bank loans. 
The frozen credit situation of the smaller and 
agricultural communities, on the other hand, has 
been much slower in liquidating, country bank 
loans at the end of the vear being only slightly 
below where they stood in January. 

Throughout the year Boston banks have stead- 
ily and rapidly reduced their accommodations 
from the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Demand Deposits declined in a less degree 
than loans. The tendency toward an _ in- 
creasing proportion of time deposits in Boston 
banks, which was noted a year ago, continued in 


IQ2I. 


United States Treasury Operations. On De- 
cember 15 the government offered $250,000,000 
or thereabouts, in two issues, of Certificates of 
Indebtedness, one to run six months and the 
other one year, the shorter maturity bearing 
interest of 4!4 per cent. and the longer 414% per 
cent. The combined subscription received in 
this district for both issues was slightly in excess 
of $64,000,000,—more than three times the 
quota. Final allotment was made on these sub- 
scriptions of $23,796,000, of which $3,100,500 


January 1, 


was on those due June 15, 1922, and $20,696,000 
was on those due December 15, 1922. 

Acceptances. The activity which prevailed in 
the bill market last month did not continue in 
December. Occasionally, buying was moder- 
ately active but there was one week when sales, 
as reported by the bill dealers, were at the low- 
est point for the year. Undoubtedly, the influ- 
ence of tax payments coming simultaneously 
with the new certificate issue and the year end 
adjustments has had a deterrent effect on the 
investors and bill buyers. The dealers have had 
more recourse than formerly to the reserve bank 
on repurchase agreements. 

Should a large supply of bills appear on the 
market, with the apathy which exists in buying 
at present, it should cause an increase in the 
rate. The Federal Reserve Bank has not re- 
duced its buying rate to a point where it would 
be profitable for banks to buy from dealers to 
sell to it, preferring to let the market adjust it- 
self without interference. Corporations seem 
to have been the best buyers of bills augmented 
by one or two of the large Boston banks. The 
prevailing opinion among the bill dealers is that 


no great activity will occur until after the turn of 


the vear. 
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RETAIL 


The retail merchant has been the target of 
a great deal of criticism during the past year. 
Many people connected with industries in which 
liquidation was very severe and rapid, thought, 
and openly charged, that the retailer was main- 
taining prices at a higher level than was war- 
ranted by wholesale quotations and was thereby 
retarding the return of prosperity. But there 
must have been more people who thought other- 
wise, because they have given tacit consent to 
the prevailing retail prices by making 1921 a re- 
markably good year for merchants from the 
standpoint of the volume of merchandise dis- 
tributed. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston receives 
reports regularly from twenty-six department 
stores in New England which are thought to be 
representative not only of the department stores 
in this territory but also of retail trade in general. 
Eight of these stores are situated in Boston and 
the other eighteen in the more prominent cities 
in the several New England states. During 
the past year the Boston stores have consistently 
reported relatively better business than those in 
the other New England cities. In all probability 
if the net sales in dollars of the department stores 
in Boston were adjusted to allow for the fluctua- 
tion in retail merchandise prices, the result would 
show that the physical volume of goods distrib- 
uted by Boston merchants has been larger every 
month this past year than during the correspond- 
ing months of 1920 and‘t1g19._ The same would 

Net Sales During 


November, 
Compared wit 


8 Boston Department Stores 7 2 

18 Outside Department Stores 6.6% 8 

otal 26 Department Stores 7 
4 Boston Women’s Apparel Shops 
* 3 Women’s Apparel Shops 


NET SALES 


EIGHT BOSTON DEPARTMENT STORES 


1920 


1921 
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TRADE 


undoubtedly be true for stores situated in other 
New England cities excepting that the degree of 
gain over last year has been less in the case of 
these stores than for the Boston stores. 

The department stores have been running 
on a hand-to-mouth basis for over a year and 
as a consequence, have been in a position to take 
advantage of the large quantities of ‘‘distress’’ 
stocks of merchandise in the hands of whole- 
salers and manufacturers and thereby have been 
instrumental in forcing retail prices lower and 
giving the public real bargains. Then too, 
foreign merchandise is entering our markets in 
increasing quantities and is having a serious 
effect on the prices in many lines. French and 
German gloves for instance are being offered to 
merchants for much less than the domestic 
product. Asa result some merchants have been 
conducting successful special sales of. this mer- 
chandise, while others have become more 
cautious in buying domestic lines which enter 
into competition with these foreign articles, 
through fear that the prices of both will be 
forced lower. 

October was a relatively good month for the 
trade from the standpoint of sales, but in Novem- 
ber, the condition was reversed. Preliminary 
reports to December 17 from the Boston stores 
indicate that net sales during the first part of 
December this vear were about 1o per cent. 
above those for the corresponding period last 
vear. 


Net Sales Stocks at Reta 


Ra 5 

During July November 30, 1921 Net Sales 
thru Nov., Compared witl 
192I com- Nov. 30 Oct. 31 Nov July thru N 
pared wit! )20 ) )21 

1920 

1.5 10.5 ) 00 

3. 2° 10.8‘ ) 63 ) 

10 .¢ oO 37 ti 
3 ) 5. . K* 


NET SALES 
EIGHTEEN OEPARTMENT STORES IN NEW ENGLAND CITIES 
OTHER THAN BOSTON 


Average Monthly Net Sales, January to June, 1919 — 100 
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WOO! 

The textile industry, particularly the woolen Jun But, nevertheless, at the same time, the 

nd worsted division has been in peculiar raw wool markets suffered further liquidations 


luring the past two years,—peculiar to 


the extent that while many laren and basi 
industries were enjoying the height of prosperity 
during the summer and autumn of 10920 the 
textile industry was suffering from one of the 


most drastic de pressions it had ever expe rien¢ ed, 
and textile 


remarkable rate, 


conversely, while the industry was 


recovering at a these others 


were stagnant. 


New 


at approximately one-quarter of 


A year ago 
running 
Capac ity. 


England woolen mills were 
their 

Stocks of raw wool not only in this 
but throughout the world 
Raw wool prices had been declining dur- 
ing the greater part of 1920, both in the United 
States and abroad. Wool still 
holding the majority of their previous summer's 


country were very 


large. 
growers were 
clip and were imploring the Congress to protect 
them from foreign competition by erecting pro- 
hibitive tariff walls. 

The change that has come about in this situa- 
tion during the past year is really remarkable. 
Some of the largest mills reduced prices of their 
cloths by about one half in February, 1920. The 
immediate effect the goods 
markets greatly. 


was to. stimulate 
Then the trade was further 
encouraged by the progress of tariff legislation 
in the closing days of President Wilson’s admin- 
istration. There was considerable speculation 
at the same time by Americans in foreign mar- 
kets, resulting in heavy importations into thc 
United States of and semi-manufactured 
wool. These developments brought about an 
anomalous situation. 


raw 


Woolen and worsted mills 
increased their operation§ very rapidly from the 
stagnation at Christmas te full-time operation by 


WOOL PRICES OF YARN, IMPORTS OF CARDING 
CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS TOPS AND WOOL AND COMBING WOOL 
NEW NGLA 


“unas 


7s of Po 


M1170 


with declining prices due to the further enlarge- 
ment of the already heavy stocks by importa- 
tions ol foreign wool and the prospective addition 
of the domestic clip during the late spring and 
summer. Even the passage of the Emergency 
Tariff Act on May 28, which virtually prohibited 
the fine did 
mediately increase domestic prices. 


not im- 
However, 
the tariff is now evident in a very 

This country normally imports 
about half of its consumptive needs. 


importation o wool, 


the result of 
positive way. 
Therefore 
when the domestic clip was shorn and in hand 
(by late summer) there was probably at that par- 
ticular time the maximum stocks of woo! in this 
country for as long a period as the Emergency 
Tariff remains in In a short time the 
whole situation was reversed. From 
a plethora,.there has lately developed an ap- 
parent scarcity of some of the more desirable 
wools. 


force. 


raw wool 


Consequently, prices have been advanc- 
ing since early autumn. Unless a new tariff 
having a lower rate on wool is passed, thereby 
superseding the Emergency Tariff, there will be 
further reductions of stocks and consequently 
increasing scarcity of certain grades until an- 
other clip is shorn next summer. 

At the present time New England textile mills 
continue to run at nearly normal capacity, 
although there has lately been a slight slowing 
down while preparations are being made for the 
offerings of goods for the fall of 1922. Incoming 
reports, are not 
satisfactory inasmuch as the goods markets are 
dull and clothing is not selling particularly well 
at retail. The raw wool markets are the bright 
spots in the situation today. 


orders, according to current 


19% 319 920 19 


2i 











ics are from the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
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COTTON AND COTTON GOODS 

| otton manulacturing industry in New set to nought by the continued decline of the 
England has, during the year 1921, shown raw material market. On April 1 an average of 
det Nn il dl steady improve ment This result ten standard cotton cloths had det linc d over 15 
has been achieved in the face of a widely fluctuat- per cent. since the first of the year, and were 
ing raw material market, and during the midst of | selling at considerably less than half the price 
a period of industrial depression. The low ebb prevailing in April, 19 During the later 


in production was reached in December, 1920, 
when the quantity of cotton consumed by New 


England mills fell LO 


43,000,000 pounds; from 
that point, as shown by the first chart at the 
bottom of this page, recovery was rapid. Cotton 
consumption figures for November, 1921 are 


higher than any since the summer of 1920 and 
indicate that production is on somewhat better 
than an So per cent. basis. 

The raw cotton situation throughout the year 
vas been unusual. Prices fell, with little resist- 
until quotations below 11 
corded during the month of 
cotton was selling 2s 


of the 


ance, cents were re- 
June; at that time 
5 per cent. below the average 
preceding twenty years. Agitation in 
the south had led to a restriction of planting, 
and government 
led 

ginning returns indicated a crop larger 
than had and, later figures 
even more strongly in this direction, 


predictions of an unusually 


small crop to a rapid recovery in price. 
Karly 


been forecast 


as 
pointed 
cotton prices again weakened. The final govern- 
ment estimate, issued early in December, placed 


the size of the crop at 8,340,000 bales, a figure 
so at variance with current commercial estimates 
that rapid fluctuations in price ensued. 


The violent nature of price changes in the raw 
material made it extremely difficult to stabilize 
values in the cotton goods market at levels that 
could command During the first 
quarter of the year, in particular, a number of 
very real efforts directed toward this end were 


confidence. 


COTTON ; 
CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS 
NEW ENGLAND 











COTTON AND 
PRI 


months of the year the higher quotations for 
raw cotton have had their influence on the price 
of cloth and, though the movement has been by 
no means regular, the 


upward; 


trend in quotations has 
been early in December, 1921 an 
average of the same ten prices was but 6 per cent. 
below that prevailing at he beginning of the year. 

The chart entitled ‘Cotton and Print Cloth 
Prices,’ drawn on a logarithmic scale, is not 
intended, primarily, as a comparison of the 
actual level of raw material and cloth prices, or 
the amount of price fluctuation during the month 
in the case of either. It does, however, permit 
comparisons to be made on a percentage basis; 
month, for instance, a 
glance at the size of the respective bars indicates 
whether the raw material or the print cloth has, 
on a relative basis, fluctuated the more widely. 
The chart shows that the movements of cotton 
and print cloth prices, when thus expressed on a 
percentage basis, were remarkably similar; the 
decline in print cloth prices did, however, begin 
several weeks earlier than that in cotton and, 
conversely, in the upward movement during the 
latter half of 1921, cloth prices tended to lag 
behind those of the raw material. 

The margin between the price of a pound of 
print cloth and a pound of raw cotton is regarded 
as an extremely good index of conditions in the 
cotton manufacturing industry; the chart por- 
traying this is, therefore, of real value in gauging 
the profitableness of operations. 


in the case of a single 


PRINT CLOTH MARGIN BETWEEN COTTON 
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BOOTS AND SHOES 


Certain industries appear to feel the effect 
of an oncoming depression before the volume of 
business in general begins torecede and conversely 
the same industries are apt to recover the first. 
The three leading industries of New England, 
namely, cotton, wool and boots and shoes, are 
among those which recently experienced a change 
in activity before industry as a whole. Boot and 
shoe factories were operating at practically max- 
imum capacity during the winter of 1919-1920. 
During the summer and fall of 1920 the produc- 
tion of shoes declined rapidly and the industry 
felt the depression most a year ago now. New 
England has long been distinguished as a _ pro- 
ducer of high-priced shoes, while manufacturers 
in New York state and St. Louis make largely 
medium and low-priced boots and shoes. It is 
natural, of course, that manufacturers of the 
better grades should feel the effects of hard times 
more severely than the others; hence, while the 
New England industry is now operating at 
between 60 and 7o per cent. of capacity, it is 
reported that western manufacturers are run- 
ning on full time. 

Inventory problems during the periods of fall- 
ing prices are severe in most industries and this 
is particularly true of boots and shoes, whose 
production varies greatly according to the sea- 
son of the vear; both the retail merchants and 
manufacturers are forced to carry stocks of 
finished products in antic!pation of selling seasons. 
The problem of escaping losses on stocks of 
leather was a hard one for the shoe manufacturers 
to solve, inasmuch as it suffered a more drastic 
decline in price than the majority of commodities. 

The charts below show the trend of production 
of shoes, shipments from the factories and net 
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new orders received each month by six of the 
largest boot and shoe manufacturers in New 
England. It will be seen from the first chart 
that production was lowest in November and 
December, 1920. Since then it has been follow- 
ing the usual seasonal changes, increasing last 
winter in preparation for the spring and summer 
trade and increasing again during the summer in 
preparation for fall trade. Production at present 
is at a relatively low rate while orders are being 
taken and preparations made for the run of shoes 
for the spring of 1922. Production during No- 
vember was above that of last vear, although 
in making comparisons with 1920 it should be 
remembered that this industry was at the worst 
part of the depression a year ago. Shipments 
of shoes from the factories as shown by the second 
chart have a marked seasonal trend. It is to be 
expected therefore that at this period of the vear 
shipments will be low but it is hopeful to find that 
in November they were larger than in the corre- 
sponding month in 1920. Since summer, fac- 
tories have been receiving orders for deliveries 
next spring. The results have not been partic- 
ularly satisfactory even though the monthly 
totals have been above those of the correspond- 
ing months of last vear. 

The problem of wages has been a serious one 
for this industry. Many of the western manu- 
facturers have reduced wages to a degree which 
has appreciably affected their labor costs. 
There have been several instances in New Eng- 
land where manufacturers have found it expe- 
dient to change the location of their factories in 
order to be situated in a district where lower 
wages prevail. At the moment the wage situa- 
tion seems to be at a deadlock. 
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PAPER 


Changes in the status of the paper industry 
usually follow rather than 
movements in the general 


precede similar 
industrial situa- 
tion. Grades of paper such as writing, wrap- 
ping, waxed, grocery bag and cardboard are 
closely linked with the volume of business 
transacted since they either record its  trans- 
actions or actually serve as containers for the 
commodities themselves. With a demand as 
broad as business itself, it is seldom that a 
decline in a single industry can more than 
moderately aftect the volume of orders received 
by paper manufacturers. As depression spreads 
the effect is, however, cumulative; when the 
issue of a catalogue is postponed or abandoned, 
a direct curtailment in the demand for book and 
cover papers occurs. In similar manner the 
necessity for retrenchment results in a curtail- 
ment in advertising appropriations; a compila- 
tion of the volume of advertising carried by 
leading magazines of national scope indicates 
that the total for 1921 will be approximately 35 
per cent. below that in 1920 and 20 per cent. 
below the level of two years ago. 

The chart at the bottom of this page showing 
paper production and stocks reveals the fact that 
recovery from the dullness following the armi- 
stice was extremely rapid during most of 1919 
and that maximum production was reached early 
in 1920. During the first ten months of that 
year not only was output larger than during any 
similar period for which statistical records are 
available, but the accumulated stocks in the 
hands of mills, amounting to nearly 300,000 tons 
in the spring of 1919, were reduced to a figure of 
little more than half that size. In the meantime 
the leather, boot and shoe, woolen and cotton 
goods industries were approaching a state of 
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Parer Production Statistics are these of the Federal Trade Cc mmission. 
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stagnation and industrial activity throughout 
the country declining. The cumulative effect 
of depression prevailing in other industries made 
itself felt in the paper industry during October 
of 1920 when stocks of practically every grade of 
paper began to accumulate. 

Stocks continued to accumulate during the 
early months of 1921 in spite of greatly curtailed 
production. At the same time the industry was 
undergoing the readjustments in price necessary 
to bring supply and demand once more into 
equilibrium. During the first half vear spot 
newsprint, book and fine paper quotations 
suffered declines ranging from 25 to 40 per cent.; 
paperboard prices had already undergone severe 
deflation but the trend continued downward. 

The first improvement in the situation was 
noticeable early in the spring when, as_ the 
accompanying chart reveals, the accumulation 
of stocks ended; this end was attained, however, 
only by a continued curtailment in output and 
not by an increase in the demand for paper. In 
August production moved definitely upward and 
by the end of October production Was 45 per 
cent. greater than three months earlier. Such 
preliminary data as are available indicate that 
gains have been maintained. 

During a period such as that through which 
the paper industry has just passed, profits have 
been necessarily sacrificed in the effort to attain 
volume of business. It is difficult to maintain 
earnings when forced to liquidate high priced 
inventories on a falling market. This, however, 
is a problem to be encountered regardless of the 
line of business and the paper industry, with its 
reduction of stocks, increased output and ap- 
proximate stabilization of price, can feel that the 
trough of depression is behind it. 
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BUILDING 


] 


he volume of building has been below normal 


< ( que partly to whieh cost ol labor and 
rte ‘ be ate 

aterials and the scarcity of capital. It has not 

| a { ] int 

eC ro LILI l standpoint, 


oO pu 1) re sident al buildings 1Or seve ral Vears 
n addition, prospective builders did not believe, 
is ( the higl yrices of the past few 
ears were to be permanent. Nevertheless, 
nere Was noticeable increase 1n the amount 
Ol iCLOl ( structio duri 8 the Wa’®r <« nd es- 
pecially during the pe riod of business activity 
which followed the Armistice There is un 
doubtedly a very real shortage of residences at 
present and a surplus of factory capacity. 


The chart at tl 


titled 


ie bottom of this column en- 


Volume of Construction” shows the 
eral trend of the physical volume of new con- 
struction in New England based on F. W. Dodge 
The 
dollar value of these contracts has been adjusted 

build 
heavy line on this chart indicates the 
the 


tne YVEaTs IQ10 


gen- 


Company's reports of contracts awarded. 


to take account of changes in the cost of 
ing Che 
decline of volume of construction through 
1918, the rather nominal increas 
and the 


subsequent dec! 


during th pe riod of prosperity in 1919 


first 00, with the 


part of 19 


lasting until winter. Apparently a reversal « 


the downward trend has taken place 
LgZO \lthough 
when building operations are naturally curtailed 
by the winter weather, 


since a vear 
we are approaching the season 


there has not been an 


the few 


In fact, the value of contracts awarded 


appreciable contraction during past 


months. 
in New England during October was the largest 
for any month of this year and November was not 
far behind. The increase in the volume of resi- 
dential construction is particularly encouraging. 

One of the causes for the restriction in the 


VOLUME OF CONSTRUCTION 


volume of building the smaller rise in rents 


when compared to the increase in the cost of 
building is shown on the second chart at the 
bottom of this page. It is noteworthy that the 
difference in the heights of the two lines is being 
reduced and that they are tending to meet. If 
they that the 
rent obtainable from a new building of a certain 


definite 


should coincide, it would mean 
‘cost would be the same as the rent which 
would have been obtained in 1912 from a build- 
ing costing the same amount. The index of the 
cost ol building shown on the chart does not take 
into account either the decreased efficiency of 
building labor during the period of high prices or 


the increase since that time. It is computed 
solely trom building material prices and the 
wages of building artisans and laborers. The 


lower output per man in 1920 probably made the 
cost of building higher at that time than is shown 
by the line on the chart. On the other hand, 
he recent improvement in efficiency has caused 
a greater decline in building cost than is in- 
dicated. The net result is that the relative level 
re cost of building at the present time is 
snOWN correctly bv the line en the chart. 
\lthough 


Or 1 


it will take several vears of active 
tilding operations to make up for the lack of 
uilding during the past few years of compara- 
ive dullness, the fact that the cost of building, 


i 
] 
1} 
i 


} 
1 
| 


1@ cost of investment funds, 


and rentals, are 
point where they will meet again 
same terms that’ prevailed betore the war 
and that at the same’ time there is evidence that 


the trend of the 


‘ pproaching Uh 


On the 


has 
changed from a contraction to an expansion of 


volume of construction 


operations, gives encouragement that next year 
will be one of considerable building activity, 
especially of dwellings. 


DWELLING RENTS ano tHe COST 


OF BUILDING 








heavier line shows 
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TRANSPOR’ 


he railroad situation during 1021 has under 


eon distinct improvement, both from th 
pou ( view of operating efficiency ind 
financi return to the carriers themselves. 
Phi s the more remarkable because — the 
volume of traffic offered to the carriers has 
been ilmost 5 per Cem below that Ol the 
previous vear and the railroads, with their 


enormous Investment in plant and equipment, 
depend more than most industries upon a larg 


volume of business to produce satisfactory oper- 
results The the bottom of this 
page show the carloadings for New England and, 
in addition, for the 


until October, and decrease since 


ating charts at 


country as a whole;. the 
steady gain 
that date, is primarily a seasonal movement and 
does not denote that ground has been lost during 
In New England 
the number of cars loaded since the latter part ol 


the closing months of the vear. 


October has practically equalled similar figures 
for 1920, but the relative gain is at least partially 
attributable to the industrial pre- 
vailing in this section of the country at the close 
Vear. 


stagnation 


of last 

During the first ten months of to21 the net 
that is, the amount 
that remained after meeting operating expenses, 


railway operating income 


taxes and equipment rentals) for the United 
States as a whole approximated $500,000,000 
and should total about $600,000 for the 





entire vear. While this figure is only two-thirds 
as the average for the vears immedi- 
the government 
railroads and fails by 


as large 


ately preceding operation of 
an even greater margin 
to yield the return contemplated in the Trans- 
portation Act of 


and, 


1920, the improvement over 
1920 in fact, over the earlier months of 
IQ2] 


is SO great as to give promise that the car- 
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riers have left the worst of their financial dith 


culties behind them 


In New Eneland ilse the improvement has 
been marked, but here the plight of the roads 
Was so desperate that a gain of $25 ‘, 


t 


net operating incom« 


ply served to reduce 


during the first ten months 


has sim the size of the deficit 


from operation by that amount Kven when 
allowance is made for a gradual increase to not 
mal in the volume of trathe handled and for fur- 
ther decreases in material and labor costs, it is 
questionable whether the thus 
available will be sufficient to render secure the 
financial stability of the New Eng'tand roads. 
Should the 


render a 


added income 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
this 
the country in the New England Rate Division 


decision favorable to section of 


Case, conditions would be greatly improved 
Terminal costs have continually occupied a more 
and more prominent position in railroad expend- 
itures and, during this same time, the continued 
growth of population and industry has caused a 
very considerable section of New England to 
become terminal in nature. 

Costs of New England carriers have naturally 
increased in proportion, but the share they have 
received of the freight revenue yielded by ship- 
ments to and from other sections of the country 
has remained constant because the division of 
rates between New England roads and connect 
ing carriers entered into during earlier vears 
conditions were different, has not been 
The 
sion has held that present agreements make im- 
but 


when it 


when 


changed. Interstate Commerce Commis- 


possible “just, fair and equable divisions” 


just 
will be rendered are matters that will probably 


be decided in 


what the final decision will be, or 


LO22. 
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PRICES AND THE 


When prices as a whole became stabilized 


last summer it was thought by some that this 
was a signal for the resumption of business 
activity even though prices were not then 


down to the so-called normal or pre-war basis. 
The that prices had at ceased to 
decline was held to be sufficient. This 
has been shown to be erroneous because it did 
not take account of the fact that while an aver- 
age of all commodities had ceased to decline the 


fact least 


view 


relations which existed for several years before 
the war between prices of, say, farm products 
and agricultural machinery have been changed 
by a larger fall in the price of farm products than 
in the price of the machinery and in fact a large: 
number of commodities which the farmer must 
purchase. 
was lower during this past summer than it was 
before the war. The inevitable result was that 
the farmer could not purchase many of the things 
he wanted or needed. 


The price of many farm products 


constitutes the largest single body of purchasers 
in the country the immediate effect was a slow- 
ing down of industry in most agricultural and 
manufacturing states. The farmers’ purchasing 
power started to decline in the summer of 1919 
For 
the past 12 months it has remained at, or very 
near, its minimum. A sustained period of pros- 
perity should not be expected until the farmers’ 
purchasing power improves, either through a 
change in the relative price level of farm products 
in commodities to be purchased, or by an in- 
crease in the amount of farm products available 
for exchange with other goods. A war of major 
proportions tends to cause currency inflation 
throughout the world. 
increasing commodity 


and reached its !owest point one year ago. 


Currency inflation causes 
prices. The degree to 
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COST OF LIVING 

which prices rise is practically a measure of the 
The chart below 
shows that while the world war was in progress 
and up until last summer the course of com- 
modity price movements was practically the 
same in the more important countries. Since 
that time, however, the similarity very nearly 
Those countries which are not vel able 


rate of currency expansion. 


Ceases. 
to balance their budgets find that prices continue 
to rise. In Germany for instance, even with its 
government regulations an 
wholesale commodity prices computed on De- 
cember 1 was about 33 times the level of July 
1914. Much the 
newer republics in southeastern Europe. 
Changes in the cost of living follow the fluc- 
tuations in wholesale commodity prices al- 
though they do not have as wide a fluctuation 
or start a new movement as soon as wholesale 
prices. 


close average ol 


the same conditions exist in 


The cost of living is now slightly more 
than 20.3 per cent. less than it was at its maxi- 
mum a year and a half ago. For the last six 
months, little if any change has taken place. 

Only two of the major items of the family 
budget have participated in the decline. These 
are food and clothing. The cost of food is ap- 
proximately 37.2 per cent. more than it was in 
1913 while the cost of clothing is about 87.6 per 
cent. higher. The cost of both fuel and sundries 
is not quite as large as it was a year ago although 
the decline has actually been negligible. Rent 
is the one item which has continued to increase 
practically throughout the past year until now 
it is as high as it has been at any time since the 
war started. According to the Massachusetts 
Commission on the Necessaries of Life the cost 
of shelter in Massachusetts to the average family 
is 61 per cent. above what it was in 1913. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


The productive capacity of many of the lead- 
ing industries of this country was so enlarged 
during the last few that the war 
demand has ceased and normal needs alone must 


years since 
be relied upon; the excess machinery and factory 
space available for production and employment 
have made this past depression seem worse than 
it really was. variance with the 
rather commonly held idea that the loss of our 
foreign trade largely accounts for the stagnation 
in business. This latter thought has been 
stimulated by the widespread publicity given to 
the decline in the foreign trade as shown by its 
value. As reported by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce the dollar value of the exports 
from this country remained at a fairly constant 
level during 1919 and 1920, but beginning with 
i921 a rapid shrinkage occurred which lowered 
the average monthly value of exports to approxi- 
mately half of the 1919-1920 amount. This 
reduction however was largely a matter of book- 


This is at 


keeping because it was accounted for almost 
entirely by the decline in prices of the goods 
exported. The physical volume of exports during 
the past few months has been approximately 
equal to the average during and 
There was a decline during last winter to be sure, 
but there was a subsequent increase during the 
spring and summer. For the past three years 
the physical volume of United States exports has 
averaged higher than the pre-war level. The 
chart below compares the trend of both the dollar 
value and the physical volume of the United 
States export trade.* One of the reasons for the 
maintenance of the volume of exports is seen 


IQI9Q 1920. 


when the latter are divided into groups such as 
raw materials, producers’ goods and consumers’ 


goods. The trend of the volume of exports olf 
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raw material has been generally upward during 
the past three years, as a result of the gradual 
rehabilitation of foreign industries; while the 
trend of producers’ goods (such as steel rails, 
sole leather, uninsulated copper wire and several 
others) and consumers’ goods, (such as boots and 
cloth 
has been decidedly downward. 
The relative prosperity of this country can 


shoes, refined sugar, and _ others) 


cotton 


be roughly gauged by the amount of goods im- 
ported. 


more goods 


The more prosperous people are, the 
they buy. During a 
depression, manufacturers try to increase their 
export trade to make up for the loss of domestic 
consumption so there is a tendency for exports to 
The dollar value 
of monthly imports into this country at the 
present time is third the recent 
maximum which was reached in the summer of 
1920 when business was generally very active. 
The physical volume of our imports at the present 
time, however, is approximately one half of the 
maximum reached in the early part of 1920, 
although it remains larger than in 1913. This 
is shown on the chart at the bottom of the right 
hand column of this page. 

When the foreign trade of this country is con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of the amount of 
goods rather than the value, it will be seen to be 
relatively larger than is generally realized. 

*The deductions made in this article regarding the 
physical volume of foreign trade are the result of a study 
of the actual amounts of 27 commodities imported and 29 
exported each month. These 27 commodities imported 
constituted 47.7% of the value of all imports during 1913, 
while the 29 commodities exported formed 56.3 per cent. 
of the value of all exports. Although the actual number 
of commodities used is not large, yet it is felt that they 
form a sufficiently large proportion of the total to be a 
fair and representative sample. The deductions must 
however be general rather than specific. 


period of 


increase during ‘‘hard times.”’ 


about one 
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LABOR 


Phoug h the 


presents 


labor situation in New England 
more constructive features than a year 
ago and is probably passing through its period 
of readjustment a litthe more rapidly than in 
most sections of the country, 


still 


conditions are 
serious. 

During a period of depression such as the pres- 
ent, purchases— domestic as well as industrial 
are rigidly curtailed, at first primarily because 
ol falling prices and the hope that commodities 
can be purchased more cheaply at a later date 
than at the moment. This naturally results in 
a diminution of orders and creates unemploy- 
ment. But diminished purchasing power, the 
inevitable 


in and of 


accompaniment of unemployment, 
itself restricts the demand for com- 
modities and creates more unemployment. Con- 
ditions cannot be remedied until surplus stocks 
are consumed and cost of production reduced to 
a level low enough both to create confidence in 
the stability of prices and to permit a resump- 
The re- 
duction in prices is brought about through lower 
raw material and labor costs, and a diminution 
if not destruction of industrial profits through 
competition. All factors have 
been at work in New England, and employment 


tion of buying in the customary volume. 


keener these 
conditions today are best in those industries in 
which readjustment came most rapidly and pro- 
ceeded most Liquidation in 
the main, 
pecially in the case of wool, cotton, hides, and 
leather. 
lished months, indicate clearly 
that competition is forcing industrial concerns 


vigorously. raw 


materials has been, in drastic, es- 
Financial reports of companies, pub- 


during recent 


to accept their share of the burden in the form 
of actual operating losses in addition to those 
incurred on A portion of the li- 
quidation in labor costs is attained through the 


inventories. 


increasing efficiency of the workers in times 
such as the present, but that part which ne- 
cessitates the actual reduction of wage rates 


presents problems that are most perplexing. 
Wage increases during the period of inflation 
were rapid. Large industrial profits were the 
that one employer to bid 
against another to retain his labor supply, and 
rates of pay frequently advanced faster than the 


cost of living. 


incentive caused 


Labor, consolidating such gains, 
enjoyed more of the comforts and conveniences 
of life than ever before and is naturally reluc- 
The 
fact that the cost of living has fallen much more 
slowly than the general level of wholesale prices 
intensifies the difficulty 


tant to yield any of the advantage gained. 


in securing the wage 


reductions that employers deem necessary to 
meet the exigencies of the industrial situation. 
Retail prices have lagged behind wholesale 


prices in the downward movement, the housing 
shortage has permitted rents to be maintained 
at approximately peak figures, certain items such 
as fuel and light are practically as expensive as 
ever; there railroad 
passenger fares and the decreases in freight rates, 
though numerous in the aggregate, have hardly 
had time to be reflected in the cost of living. 


has been no decrease in 


The trend in wages throughout the vear has 
been downward. 
dustry fairly 


In the case of the textile in- 
reductions made last 
winter stabilized rates during the greater part 
of the year. 


uniform 


Drastic wage reductions in South- 
ern cotton mills however, have made their com- 
petition increasingly formidable. Wages have 
been reduced moderately in the paper industry, 
though in the newsprint section only after a 
the and 
dustry liquidation in labor costs has been con- 
fined primarily to a few of the larger manu- 
facturers of a moderate priced product; inability 
to act likewise in specialty centers such as Lynn 


prolonged strike. In boot shoe in- 


and Haverhill is creating a serious situation, and 
the volume of unemployment in such places is 
large. Diversity of product and the accompany- 
ing differences in working conditions that nat- 
urally exist in such cases, serve to explain the 
lack of uniformity in action with respect to 
wage reductions in other industries. Employ- 
ers throughout New England have, with few 
exceptions, acted with moderation, and de- 
creases in rates of pay have usually followed, 
rather than proceeded in advance of, changes in 
the cost of living. 

Employment conditions have improved stead- 
ily in the textile centers, substantial gains being 
recorded in Manchester, New Bedford, Fall 
River and Lawrence. Unemployment in Prov- 
idence is probably larger than at the be- 
ginning of though 
moderate improvement. 


1021, autumn brought a 
In the metal working, 
machinery and tool making sections of southern 
New England were curtailed 
month by month until September; employment 
statistics indicate an improvement 
with the autumn months. 
the Massachusetts Department of 


operations 


beginning 
While reports from 
Labor and 
Industries, and similar data from other New Eng- 
land states indicate that the peak of unemploy- 
ment has been passed, conditions are still serious, 
especially since prolonged idleness has reduced 


the resources of many families. 
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FAILURES. A period of rapidly declining 


commodity prices inevitably 
causes a large number of commercial failures 
During the latter part of the war and until the 
early part of 1920, while commodity prices were 


rising, the number of failures in the country had 


been decreasing until it had reached an ab- 
normally low level. This condition was quickly 
reversed in 1920 while prices were falling. The 


number of failures during January, rg2t in the 
United States was over three times as large as 
during January, 1920 and throughout the past 
year the number per month has ranged between 
1300 and 200 During November the total was 
the largest for any month in 1921 and showed 
no signs of abating. The trend of the number of 
failures in New England has followed closely 
that in the United States as a whole with the 
distinction that the worst period from the view- 
point of the number of bankruptcies was in 
January, 1921, and while the number was still 
very large in this last November it was consid 
erably below the monthly totals for the first 
part of the present year. 

During the earlier part of the year there was a 
ereat deal of criticism of retail merchants on 
the score that they had not reduced their prices 
to conform with the new basis of wholesale quo- 
tations. A study of failure statistics would 
seem to indicate that the retail merchant has 
taken a very bitter dose of medicine. In No- 
vember, out of a total of 1988 failures throughout 
the United States, as reported by R. G. Dun & 
Company, 1415 among ‘‘traders,”’ 
largely retail and wholesale concerns. When 
commodity prices were rising during the period 
prior to 1920, failures among traders declined 
more rapidly than among manufacturers, but 
since prices have been falling, 
traders distributors 
at the faster rate. 


were 


bankruptcies 
among or have increased 
would 
have been much worse under the banking system 
which was in force before the Federal Reserve 
Banks began to operate. Creditors of concerns 
in difficulty have often postponed collecting 
their debts to escape the necessity of forcing 
the concern into bankruptcy. Several record 
breaking failures would have taken place if the 
merchandise creditors and bankers had not or- 
ganized with the end in view of supplying more 
credit to the debtor in his time of need rather 
than to liquidate the concern. The cumulative 
effect of many such transactions has undoubted- 
ly lessened the severity of the industrial de- 
pression without at the same time weakening 
the position of the banks. 


As bad as the failure situation is, it 
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The business situation through- 
out 


GENERAL 
BUSINESS moderatel 


optimistic, according to the tol- 


the country is 
CONDITIONS 


THROUGHOUT lowing statement just received 


rHE COUNTRY from the Federal Reserve Board. 
‘Comparison of the vear-end 
reports this year, with those for 1920, demon- 


strates a continued upward movement of busi- 
ness and indicates gradual restoration of normal 
conditions. This is in spite of the fact that the 
month of December, which is normally a period 
of comparative slowing down or transition, has 
Witnessed, as is usually the case, some recession 
from the higher levels of 
activity of business. 


preceding autumn 
Chief importance is usually 
assigned at the close of the year to the holiday 
trade, emphasis being rather on the side of dis- 
tribution than on the side of production. This 
intensified demand serves to bring into actual 
use the goods produced in the earlier industria] 
period. The holiday trade is thus a test of the 
soundness of the preceding business activity. 
Reports from the various Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts covering more than one half the month 
of December show that demand this year in the 
eastern districts has registered an increase run- 


ning as high as ten per cent. over that of 1920 
while in other districts the situation is pro 
nounced satisfactory. Manufacturing lines, al- 


though slowed down because of lessened seasonal 
demand, generally report a fairly satisfactory 
condition. Nevertheless a lack of forward orders 
still testifies to the uncertainty with which the 
prospects of the coming months are regarded by 
many firms. Freight rates continue as a dis- 
turbing factor, due to the belief that reductions 
already announced as affecting some com- 
modities may be much more widely extended in 
the near future. 

“The relatively lower prices which have been 
realized both for cereals and for cotton have 
proved discouraging to trade in the agricultural 
districts, and have also resulted in retarding the 
process of liquidating frozen loans representing 
past advances of credit. 

‘A decided improvement in European 
changes has tended to some extent to help the 
foreign trade situation during the month of De- 
cember but the extreme caution on the extension 


CxX- 


of bank credit which was previously so notable a 
phase of our foreign trade situation still con- 
tinues. Expert figures indicate a further decline 
of activity in staples, while imports show an ad- 
vance. Disturbed conditions in various coun- 
tries of Europe still render a maintenance of 
business relations with them and 
hazardous. ’’ 


uncertain 





MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON January 1, 1922 


Condition of Selected Member Banks 
(In Thousands of D r 
Banks in Portland. Fall River, New Bedford, 
Banks in Boston. Springfield, Worcester, Providence, 
Hartford and New Haven. 
RESOURCES Dec. 14°21 Nov. 16,21 Jan. 7,'21 Jan. 7, 1921 Dec, 24,°21 Nov. 16°21 Jan. 7, ra oe 
i $520.324 $597,054 — 85,138 $297,610 $299,276 $306,684 
tions 30.925 62,991 — 32,854 16,364 14,939 17,455 
y Stocks and Bonds, 155,564 151,988 147,343 +4 8,221 69,548 68,656 70,120 
. S. Certificates Owned . 5.801 5,046 6,898 — 1,097 4,348 4,186 12,251 
Yther U. S. Obligations Owned : 14,820 14,160 10,154 + 4,666 $8,147 47,318 39,443 
Total Loans and Investments 718,238 722,443 824,440 —106,169 436,017 434,375 445,953 
h in Vaults : : 13,495 11,304 15,964 — 2,469 13,805 13,491 14,389 
ve at Federal Reserve Bank 62.085 63,211 63,992 — 1,907 20259 2 24,904 
LIABILITIES 


and Deposits 588,936 593,903 604,974 — 16.038 241,372 244,644 . — 24,944 
)sits 72,814 = 74,598 = 68,753. + 4,061 141,002 140,362 3 + Si 
1,339 13,565 6,526 + 813 PH 3,981 a 1.668 
669,089 682,066 680,253 — 11,164 384,489 388,987 — 20,853 


37,819 37,751 115,324 — 77,505 11,527 8,736 =) 2,857 
: 31,350 31,350 000 
62,13¢ 62,136 61,899 + 37 29,750 29,750 + 400 
22,465 22,465 19,162 + 3.303 16,684 16,684 + 1,391 


77 ( 


56,200 56,200 55,937 


nel 4.95% 13.98% — 8.71%; 2.64% 2.01% + .70% 


Condition of Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 


(In Thousands of D 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Dec. 21, 221 Nov. 16,21 Dec. 21,?20 Dec.21,’21 Nov. 16,21 Dec. 

GoldReserve againstF.R.Notes$194,263 $206,136 $162,549 Capital ; : ; : $7,936 $7,937 
Gold Reserve against Deposits, 39,132 41.504 38.690 Surplus ‘ : : 2 19,428 19,104 

Total Gold ‘ ; . 233,395 247,640 201,239 Deposits: 
Legal Tender and Silver . 13,134 15,519 Bea) Government : , 2,463 388 1,764 

Total Cash Reserves . 246,529 263,159 212,450 Member Bank Reserves, 108,189 5,355 108,152 
Discounts secured by U.S. Sec., 24,881 22,681 84,607 Allother . 1,153 sti on 
Discounts—Commercial Paper, 43,075 42,742 95,273 Total Deposits . 111,805 82 110,541 
Bankers’ Acceptances purchased, 10,929 8,856 18,540 Federal Reserve Notes. 208,932 215,458 294,342 
U.S. Sec. against F.R. Bk. Notes, 9,950 10,450 21,436 Federal Reserve Bank Notes, 5,703 4,420 20,672 
Other U.S. Securities owned . 254Z 1,168 600 Collection Items : : 42,950 57,478 45,836 

Total Earning Assets . 91,347 85.897 220,456 \ll other liabilities . ; L213 1,413 6,548 
Uncollected items 54.52 69.889 61.268 Total Liabilities. 397,967 424,392 498,308 
Other resources : 5,5 5,447 $.134 eserve Ratio . : 76.9% 78.8% 52.5% 


( f 


Total Resources 424,392 498.308 ,oans to other Fed. Res.Banks 6.741 20,057 
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